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Congressional Quiz 


—ii 





Here’s a test of your knowledge of Congressional 
relations with the nation’s defense establishment. Try 
for 3 out of 5. 


3. Q--In what year did Congress unify the military 
services in a single Department of Defense: (a) 
1940; (b) 1916; (c) 1953; (d) 1947? 


. Q--A Member of Congress, a Secretary of the 
Army and a chicken figured prominently in the 
news in February, 1954. 

Do you recall the cir- 

cumstances? 


A--At the height of the 

Army-McCarthy _ dis- 

pute, Army Secretary 

Robert T. Stevens, Sen. 

Joseph R, McCarthy (R 

Wis.) and other mem- 

bers of a subcommittee 

investigating Communist 

infiltration of the Army met over a chicken 
luncheon to settle their differences. 


. Q--Of all the appropriations voted hy Congress, 


how big a chunk goes to the Defense Department: 
(a) 75 percent; (b) 45 percent; (c} 60 percent; 
(d) 30 percent? 


A--(c). Congress in 1956 appropriated $59,727,- 
212,680 for the fiscal year which began July1. Of 
this amount, the Defense Department’s share was 
$36,161,677,000, about 60 percent. 


A--(d). In the National Security Act of 1947, 
Congress established the Department of Defense 
with a Cabinet-level secretary. Under him are 
three services -- Army, Navy and Air Force -- 
each with a secretary of sub-Cabinet rank. 


. Q--In 1956, Congress gave the Air Force almost 


$800 million more than it asked for. Secretary 
of Defense Charles E. Wilson said the money 
would ‘‘go into the bank’’ to be used as needed. 
This angered some Members of Congress. Why? 


A--Congress had directed that the money be used 
for increased production of heavy bombers. 


. Q--In March, 1956, Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D 


Wash.) proposed a duel between Nike and Talos. 
Was he talking about: (a) settling a guided missiles 
dispute; (b) selecting an armed forces fencing 
team; (c) settling an argument betweentwo NATO 
staff members? 


A--(a). Jackson said the relative merits of the 
two missiles should be Gemonstrated before Con- 
gress appropriated any more money for the mis- 
siles program. Nike was developed bythe Army. 
Talos was developed by the Navy and Air Force, 
but is now controlled bythe Army. Both are anti- 
aircraft weapons. 
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CONGRESS TO REAPPRAISE FOREIGN AIDIN 1957 


Reappraisal of foreign aid will occupy Congress dur-. 
ing much of the 1957 session. OnDec. 23, Rep. James P.,,. 


Richards (D S.C.), retiring Chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, released a draft report of a 
study ordered by the Committee in 1956. Still to come 
are a report by a special Senate group headed by the re- 
tiring Chairman of its Foreign Relations Committee, 
Walter F, George (D Ga.); a report by a Presidential 
advisory committee headed by Benjamin F, Fairless, and 
the Administration’s own proposals, expected in March 
or April. By the time Congress completes action on 
foreign aid authorization and appropriation bills next 
June or July, some of the following proposed changes in 
the program probably will be accepted. 


How Much Aid? 


Congress in 1956 cut about $1 billion from the Ad- 
ministration’s original $4.9 billion foreign aid request. 
The cut was confined almost entirely to militaryaid. As 
finally enacted, the bili allowed $2.2 billion for military 
assistance (including direct forces support), $1.2 billion 
for defense support (or economic aid tocountries receiv- 
ing military aid) and about $500 million for all other 
programs. According to advance reports, the Administra- 
tion is planning to ask for about $4 billion in 1957. 

The Richards report (which has still to be acted on 
by the full House Foreign Affairs Committee) recommends 
that foreign aid funds ‘‘should be reduced rather than 
increased.’’ This appears to be in accord with the sen- 
timents of most Members of Congress. But whether this 
means further reductions in 1957 is another matter. As 
the report points out, ‘‘a large proportion of the current 
program goes to maintaining conventional forces in Korea. 
Formosa and other non-European countries. There is no 
immediate prospect for curtailing such expenditures.’’ 
At the same time, there is the possibility that the United 
States may decide to equip NATO forces with currentiy 
emerging new weapons -- at considerable cost. Thus, 
the chances appear slim that military aid and the large 
amount of economic aid now going to Koreaand Formosa 
may be cut in 1957. 


Two Programs 


The fact that the great bulk of funds distributed under 
the Mutual Security Program goes to buy arms for our 
allies orto shore up the economies of countries like Korea 
and Formosa in order that they may maintain sizable 
armies is sometimes obscured. The Richards report 
spotlights this fact by recommending that ‘‘assistance 
for the arming, equipping and maintenance of military 
forces of other nations should be completely separated 
legislatively and administratively from assistance for 
other purposes.’’ As a ‘‘necessary part of our own 
defense program,’’ military aid belongs in the defense 
budget. 


Students of foreign aid voice several objections to 
this proposal, as follows: 


® Incorporation of military aid in the defense budget 
would deprive the State Department of any policy control 
over these funds. This could lead to the withholding of 
military aid from a given nation, on the judgment of 
defense officials that such aid was not essential to U.S, 
military strategy, although the State Department might 
wish to grant such aid in order to bolster a particular 
regime or to preserve internal order. 

® A distinct military aid program, separate from the 
defense budget, assures that some stipulated amount will 
be available for this purpose. Incorporation might en- 
courage Congress to expect the Defense Department to 
absorb the cost of military aid in its regular budget, and 
lead to a cutback in funds. 

® Without a military justification, Congress might cut 
more deeply a purely non-military aid program. 
(Richards, in a Dec, 21 press conference, denied that 
this would happen, and pointed out that all the cuts in 
1956 were in military aid.) 

Although the Richards report said that neither De- 
fense nor State Department officials had expressed any 
objections to the proposal for two programs, CQ’s 
sources indicated that the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee was unlikely to go along with the idea. 


Long-Term Authority 


Although some Members of Congress concede pri- 
vately that foreign aid in some form is here to stay, 
Congress is reluctant to admit publicly that aid is any 
more than a temporary necessity. This attitude, as 
much as anything else, led Congress to refuse the Ad- 
ministration’s request in 1956 for authority to make 
long-term commitments for development projects. The 
Richards report says that ‘‘the annual cycle of authoriz- 
ations and appropriations does not permit a long view of 
development,’’ and that ‘‘the underdeveloped countries 
themselves are discouraged from giving attention to the 
formulation of plans and projects that may have to be 
abandoned by the sudden withdrawal of American funds.’’ 
The report suggests either a continuing authorization, 
with annual appropriations, or the authorization of a 
‘*specific sum of money to be continued available without 
any time limit on its use.”’ 


Loans vs. Grants 


Congress in 1956 stipulated that at least 80 percent 
of some $200 million in ‘‘development assistance’’ funds 
be distributed on a loan basis, and that in general loans 
rather than grants be emphasized. However, ‘‘loans 
have been the exception,’’ according to the Richards re- 
port, which recommends that all non-military aid be 
extended ‘‘on a loan basis with grants the exception.’’ 
The report lists these reasons for preferring loans: 
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® ‘‘Loans. . .have a built-in disciplinary value. By 
their very nature they place upon the borrowera respon- 
sibility for some forethought and a prudence intheir use. 

e@ ‘‘The prospect of repayment will raise questions 
pertaining to the adequacy of the tax system. Tax re- 
forms can be more readily justified on the basis of the 
government’s obligation. 

@ ‘‘Modern technolegy requires costly equipment. A 
government faced with the prospect of paying for equip- 
ment may be more wiiling to settle for equipment that 
may not be the most modern but is adequate for the 
degree of development the country has reached. 

® ‘‘Loans usually involve amounts greater than those 
obtainable through grants. They are made over a period 
of years. These teatures permit long-time commitments 
for large projects with an assurance that sufficient sums 
will be available to see the project to completion.’”’ 


Members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
are reported equally iasistent on a shift in emphasis 
from grants to loans. Une idea receiving consideration 
envisages a fund of credit, on the order perhaps of $1 
billion, whose terms would be designed so as to favor 
borrowers whose ows: development efforts exceeded those 
of other loan applicants. Whether Congress approves 
such a proposal, or merely writes added restrictions 
into law, a further shift from grants to loans is fairly 
certain in 1957. 


Aid to Satellites 


The Mutual Security Program bars any aid to nations 
dominated by Soviet Russia. Although aid has been given 
to Yugoslavia since Tito’s break with Moscow in 1949, 
Congress reacted to the resumption of Soviet- Yugoslav 
relations in 1955 by ordering the President to certify 
Tito’s freedom from Soviet rule before permitting aid to 
be continued. Subsequent events in Poland and Hungary, 
however, raised the question in a new form. 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles Dec. 18 said 
that ‘‘the United States has made contact with the new 
Polish government with a view to ascertaining whether 
there is any mutually acceptable program whereby we 
could give assistance to Poland which would assist it to 
maintain its growing independence.’’ As one step, the 
Administration plans to renew its request -- rejected by 
Congress in 1956 -- for authority to dispose of surplus 
farm commodities to European Communist countries on 
the same terms as apply to friendly nations. 

The Richards report says: ‘‘There should be no rigid 
legal or administrative restrictions to prevent supplying 
United States non-military aid to countries which are 
receiving aid from the Soviet Unionoreven nations which 
may be maintaining cooperative relations with that 





For More Details 


An eight-page survey of foreign aid since 1945 
appeared in the Weekly Report of Feb. 10, p. 143. 
(This survey, together with the complete legislative 
history of 1956 authorization and appropriation bills, 
also appears in the 1956 Almanac, to be distributed 
shortly after Jan. 1) Problems inthe ‘‘Extension of 
Foreign Aid’’ are discussed in Editorial Research 
Reports, Vol. Il, 1956. 











government. One of our primary objectives is to help 
nations such as Poland disengage themselves from Soviet 
domination, and it is essential that we be able to provide 
them assistance.’’ However, any Administration recom- 
mendations along this line will encounter strong resist- 
ance from many Members of Congress. 


International Channels 


Most U.S, aid is distributed on the basis of bilateral 
agreements with recipient nations; very little is channeled 
through the United Nations, In 1956, for example, Con- 
gress appropriated $140 million for bilateral technical 
cooperation programs, and only $17 million for UN and 
Organization of American States’ programs. Critics of 
this situation say that many of the underdeveloped nations 
are reluctant to accept aid from the United States, 
particularly within the framework of the Mutual Security 
Program, but would be willing to take assistance chan- 
neled through an international body. 

Sen. A, S. Mike Monroney (D Okla.) Dec. 17 said 
“‘the time has come to at least begin the transition to 
multilateral aid through the World Bank, possibly start- 
ing with some of the Asiatic nations which may actually 
prefer long-term loans.’’ He said he would ask the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee to look into the possi- 
bility of creating a new type of stock in the World Bank 
(International Bank for Reconstruction and Development) 
to finance loans on easy terms. On Dec. 20, Sen. Hubert 
H., Humphrey (D Minn.), a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, proposed creation of a ‘‘Middle East 
Development Authority’’ under U.N, auspices. 

The Richards report acknowledges the several 
advantages of a multilateral approach, but concludes: 
‘‘One of the most important reasons why we should not 
give preference to international agencies as the channel 
for distributing assistance is the importance tothe United 
States during the next few years of building bilateral 
relationships with as many nations as possible.... It 
would not be desirable. . .for the United States to deny 
itself the advantages to its foreign policy which should 
be derived from working directly with individual nations 
in carrying out assistance programs.”’ This view 
accords in general with that of the State Department. 


Program Organization 


Principal ingredients of the Mutual Security Program 
are military assistance (‘‘hardware’’ items), direct 
forces support (gasoline, uniforms, etc.), defense sup- 
port (economic aid including commodities), development 
a.istance and technical cooperation, In the interests of 
greater flexibility, the Richards report recommends that 
the nonmilitary aid programs be reorganized into two 
basic programs: one to meet “‘high-priority problems,’’ 
which would include defense support, supply of techni- 
cians, exchange of persons, buying up surplus production 
or any other step needed to handle short-run problems; 
the other to handle long-range development assistance 
‘without conditions other than those necessary toassure 
effective use of our aid.’’ 

It is unlikely that either the Senate’s reappraisal or 
the study by the President’s advisory committee will 
dispute the basic conclusion of the Richards report that 
“foreign aid appears to be the most useful nonmilitary 
device available to the United States for influencing 
other nations.’’ Beyond that, however, considerable 
disagreement may be expected. 
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22 SENATE, 56 HOUSE COMMITTEE POSTS ARE VACANT 


Congressional committee assignments are all-important: 
the most vital work of Congress is performed in committee 
chambers, and Congressmen gain stature and influence by their 
activities on committees. In the 85th Congress meeting Jan. 3, 
there currently are 22 Senate standing committee vacancies and 
56 House standing committee vacancies. 

The vacancies result from the defeat, retirement or death 
of Members of Congress who held the posts. Representatives 
generally serve on one committee, while Senators usually serve 
on at least two. Incumbents who in the past have been assigned 
committee seats not wholly to their liking try, whenever . 
vacancy occurs on a committee they want, to switch to a new 
committee. f 

Choices to fill a vacancy generally are determined by 
seniority, with freshmen getting assignments on the less influen- 
tial committees such as the District of Columbia. Members also 
vie for committee assignments that will aid their constituents; 
thus a farm state Senator will want a post on the Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee, while a West Coast Representative might 
want to serve on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 

The majority party in each chamber -- in this case the 
Democrats -- will lave a majority of seats on each committee. 
In the adjoining box is a list of the number of vacancies on each 
of the Senate and House standing committees that will be filled 
Jan. 3, either by freshman Members of Congress or by incumbents 
switching to a vacant seat. 

The Democratic Senate Policy Committee -- named by the 
Democratic Conference -- handles committee assignments of 
Democratic Senators. One vacancy was assured by the defeat of 
Democratic Whip Earle C, Clements (Ky.). Sen. Mike Mansfield 
(Mont.) has been selected by party leaders to succeed Clements. 
Other members: 

Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (Texas), chairman; 
Theodore Francis Green (R.I.), Carl Hayden (Ariz.), Thomas C, 
Hennings Jr. (Mo.), Lister Hill (Ala.), Robert S, Kerr (Okla.), 
James E, Murray (Mont.) and Richard B, Russell (Ga.), 

The Republican Committee on Committees -- named by the 
Republican Conference -- handles committee assignments of 
Republican Senators, One vacancy was caused by the defeat of 
Sen. George H. Bender (Ohio). Other members: 

John W. Bricker (Ohio), Chairman; Gordon Allott (Colo.), 
J. Glenn Beall (Md.), Clifford P. Case (N.J.), Norris Cotton 
(N.H.), Henry C, Dworshak (Idaho), Ralph E, Flanders (Vt.), 
Roman L, Hruska (Neb.), Thomas H, Kuchel (Calif.), William E. 
Jenner (Ind.), William Langer (N.D.), Thomas E. Martin (Iowa), 
Karl E, Mundt (S.D.), Joseph R. McCarthy (Wis.), William A. 
Purtell (Conn.), Andrew F, Schoeppel (Kan.), Margaret Chase 
Smith (Maine) and Arthur V, Watkins (Utah). 

The Democratic members of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee handle committee assignments for Democratic Representa- 
tives. The Nov. 6 election did not affect the committee member- 
ship. Members, in order of their seniority on the Committee: 

Jere Cooper (Tenn.), Chairman: Wilbur D, Mills (Ark.), 
Noble J. Gregory (Ky.), Aime J. Forand (R.I.), Herman P, 
Eberharter (Pa.), Cecil R. King (Calif.), Thomas J. O’Brien (IIl.), 
Hale Boggs (La.), Eugene J. Keogh(N.Y.), Burr P. Harrison (Va.), 
Frank M. Karsten (Mo.), A.S. Herlong Jr. (Fla.), Eugene J. 
McCarthy (Minn.), Frank Ikard (Texas) and Thaddeus M, 
Machrowicz (Mich.). 

The Republican Committee on Committees handles committee 
assignments for Republican Representatives. Minority Leader 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. (Mass.) is Chairman and members are 
comprised of one Representative from every state that has a 
Republican delegation in the House. The retirement or defeat of 
Orvin B, Fjare (Mont.), John Phillips (Calif.), Jesse P. Wolcott 
(Mich.) and Clifton Young (Nev.) leave four vacancies on the 
Committee. 








Number of Vacancies 


Foliowing is a list of Congressional committees and the 
number of vacancies on each that will be filled Jan. 3 (the 
compilation includes Sen. Strom Thurmond (D S.C,), who re- 
signed from the Senate and then was re-elected, as a member 
of the committees on which he served when he resigned): 
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Agriculture & Forestry 
Appropriations 

Armed Services 
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Foreign Relations 
Government Operations 
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Post Office & Civil Service 
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Atomic Energy 

Defense Production 

Economic 

Immigration & Nationality Policy 
Internal Revenue Taxation 


Totals 
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1957 PROPOSALS TO AID SMALL BUSINESS 


Aid to small business was pledged by both political 
parties during the 1956 political campaign. The Demo- 
cratic platform promised ‘‘legislation to close loopholes 
in the laws prohibiting price discrimination...tax relief 
for all small and independent business...(and) to make 
long- and short-term credit available to small and inde- 
pendent businessmen....’’ The Republican platform said: 
‘*Small business can look forward to expanded participa- 
tion in federal procurement -- valuable financing and 
technical aids -- a continuously vigorous enforcement of 
antitrust laws -- important cuts in the burdens of paper 
work and certain tax reductions as budgetary require- 
ments permit.”’ 

This Fact Sheet outlines some of the legislation that 
will be introduced to fulfill thesé’ pledges. 


Tax Relief 


® PROPOSALS -- President Eisenhower’s Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business Aug. 9 recommended four 
changes in the tax law: 

Reduce the tax rate on the first $25,000 of corporate 
income from 30 percent to 20 percent. 

Make available fast depreciation privileges, cur- 
rently available only to purchasers of new property, to 
purchasers of used property up to $50,000 a year. 

Give corporations with 10 or fewer stockholders the 
option of being taxed as partnerships. 

Spread inheritance taxes on investments in closely 
held businesses over a 10-year period. 

The cost of these proposals was estimated at $600 
million the first year. President Eisenhower promised 
‘‘favorable consideration’’ of these and other Cabinet 
committee proposals. 

Chairman J, W. Fulbright (D Ark.) of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee will reintroduce two 
small business tax measures he backed in the 84th 
Cengress. The first would reduce the tax rate on the 
first $25,000 of corporate income from 30 percent to 22 
percent; the second would do that and also raise the rate 
on over-$25,000 income from 30 percent to 31 percent. 
The first would cost the Treasury between $300 and $400 
million a year; the second would bring a revenue gain of 
about $20 million. Fulbright’s proposals were considered 
in 1956 by the Senate Finance Committee, but were 
dropped when the Treasury opposed any tax changes. 

Rep. Wright Patman (D Texas) and Sen. John J. 
Sparkman (D Ala.), Chairmen of the House and Senate 
Select Small Business Committees, will reintroduce 
their plans for ‘‘sliding scale’’ corporation taxes. Under 
separate formulas, these bills would reduce the rates on 
small corporate earnings, then grade rates upward as 
income increased until the corporations with the largest 
incomes were paying rates higher than existing law 
requires. There would be no net revenue loss under 
either of these plans. 

@ OUTLOOK -- The Cabinet committee found the 
‘‘enormous increase’’ in federal taxes during the past 25 


years ‘‘has been especially severe on small businesses. 
Such concerns have little or no access to public markets 
for capital. If they are to grow, they must have the 
wherewithal to expand plant, equipment and markets. But 
the heavy burden of taxes nowadss sharply reduces the 
ability of small enterprise to plough profits back into 
their businesses.’’ That is why tax relief is the heart 
of any legislative program to benefit small business. 

Nevertheless, the odds seem to be against any such 
relief in 1957. The Suez Carial and Hungarian crises 
have increased the likelihood of more defense and foreign 
aid spending, stiffened the Treasury Department’s oppo- 
sition to any tax cuts. (Treasury had no representative 
on the Cabinet committee, did not endorse its report.) 
Secretary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey March 
16 said Fulbright’s tax plan was ‘“‘not acceptable because 
of the loss of revenue involved.... And even if there were 
to be atax reductionon any such scale, I would be opposed 
to have it all go to a reduction of business taxes, when 
individuals are certainly entitled to major consideration.”’ 
Humphrey’s assistant, Dan Throop Smith, Dec. 10 said 
“‘I see no basis for a proposal to reduce any taxes at 
this time.”’ 

Proposals like Sparkman’s and Patman’s that would 
change tax rates without causing any revenue loss involve 
another problem: the necessity of raising one group’s 
taxes to benefit another section of the economy. There is 
some theoretical opposition to introducing ‘‘progressive 
taxation’’ of corporations, but more to the point is Con- 
gress’ reluctance to raise any tax rates, even to benefit 
other taxpayers. 

Another objection to these proposed tax changes was 
raised Dec. 7 by Rep. Wilbur D, Mills (D Ark.), second- 
ranking Democrat on the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, when he said, ‘‘I recognize the need for tax relief 
for small businesses, but | must question the advisability 
of providing such relief only for small corporations while 
doing nothing for the vastly greater number of small 
partnerships and proprietorships....’’ Corporations make 
up only about 10 percent of the 4,252,000 U.S, businesses. 
Mills recommended ‘‘the closest and most rigorous possi - 
ble study of the whole area of small business taxation.’’ 

John C, Davis, executive director of the National 
Small Business Men’s Assn., Dec. 18 said 1957 would 
see a ‘“‘shakedown cruise’’ on tax proposals but ‘‘no 
relief’’ for small business. However, he predicted, ‘‘the 
1956 campaign promises will be fulfilled in 1958, not only 
on corporate taxes but on individual tax rates as well.”’ 

George J. Burger, vice president of the National 
Federation of Independent Business Inc., said his group 
‘‘would strive’’ for general tax relief for small business 
in 1957 and believed ‘‘excise tax inequalities’’ would be 
corrected. 

An informed Administration source told Congres- 
sional Quarterly the tax matter ‘‘is up in the air’’ and 
predicted the Administration would withhold its recom- 
mendations until the end of the 1957 session of Congress 
to see ‘‘how the fiscal picture looks.”’ 
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Antimerger Legislation 


® PROPOSALS -- The Cabinet Committee endorsed 
several antitrust proposals advanced by the President in 
his Economic Report Jan. 24, 1956, but not enacted by 
Congress. 

Chief of these is that ‘‘all firms of significant size 
that are engaging in interstate commerce and plan to 
merge should be required to give advance notice of the 
proposed merger to the antitrust agencies, and to supply 
the information needed to assess its probable impact on 
competition.”* 

The House April 16 passed by voice vote a bill (HR 
9424) to require firms with combined capital value of 
$10 million or more to give 90 days’ advance notice of 
plans to merge. Specific terms of this bill were opposed 
by representatives of the Justice and Commerce Depart- 
ments during hearings before the Senate Judiciary Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported an amended version of HR 9424 in an 
omnibus bill July 27, the last day ot the session, but no 
action was taken on it by the Senate. 

@ OUTLOOK -- Chances of passage cf the pre-merger 
notification bill seem greater in 1957 than they were in 
1956. The death Feb. 28 of Sen. Harley M. Kilgore {/D 
W.Va.), who was Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
and its Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, slowed the 
progress of the merger bill through the committee and 
may have been partially responsible for its being reported 
so late in the session. The Administration, although it 
favored the principle of the measure, opposed, through 
Justice and Commerce Department spokesmen, some of 
the specific terms of HR 9424. It plans to suggest accep- 
table language to the two Judiciary Committees early in 
1957, clearing the way for abipartisandrive for pass: ge. 


Price Discrimination 


® PROPOSALS -- The House June 11 passed by a 394-3 
roll-call vote a bill (HR 1840) to tighten fairtrade law 
provisions dealing with price discrimination. The bill 
was reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee July 27 
(the last day of the session) as part of an omnibus measure 
(HR 9424). A unanimous consent request to consider the 
price discrimination section of HR 9424 was blocked July 
27 by Sen. John W, Bricker (R Ohio), so the measure 
received no Senate action. 

® OUTLOOK -- Price discrimination legislation was 
slowed in the 84th Congress by a conflict between Rep. 
Wright Patman (D Texas) and Chairman Emanuel Celler 
(D N.Y.) of the House Judiciary Committee. Patman had 
filed a price discrimination bill (HR 11) the first day ot 
the 84th Congress. The bill was still in the Judiciary 
Committee more than a year later on March 8, 1956 
when Patman filed a discharge petition aimed at bringing 
it to the floor. The necessary 218 signatures were 
obtained for the petition on May 21 and three days luter 
the Judiciary Committee reported an almost identical 
measure (HR 1840). 

The overwhelming House vote for the bill cheered 
members of the Anti- Monopoly Conference, an association 
of 12 small business, cooperative, trade union end farm 
groups favoring the bill. 

Members of the Conference predicted the 1956 House 
vote would assure early and favorable action on the 
measure in 1957. They anticipate no delays within the 
Judiciary Committee this year. 


Small Business - 2 


However, the Supreme Court, whose 1951 ruling that 
“good faith’’ was an absolute defense of price disc rimin- 
ation policies touched off the legislative controversy, 
Dec. 17 agreed to reconsider its earlier decision. Some 
Members of Congress may not want to act on the matter 
while it is before the Court. 


Small Business Administration 


Authorizing legislation for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration (SBA), chief lending and advisory agency for 
small businesses, expires June 30, 1957. The SBA was 
founded in 1953 and renewed fortwo years in 1955. As in 
1955, there may be debate on transferring functions of 
the agency to the Department of Commerce or making 
SBA a permanent part of government, The Cabinet com- 
mittee recommended SBA’s life ‘‘be extended at the 
earliest opportunity’’ but did not say it should be given 
permanent status. The National Federation of Independent 
Business and Members of Congress of both parties will 
urge it be made permanent; that the Loan Policy Board, 
which gives the Treasury and Commerce Departments a 
controlling voice in setting SBA loan policy, be abolished; 
and that the financial scope of SBA activities be increased. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which 
led the fight to kill SBA in 1955, has not determined its 
policy for 1957. The expectation is the agency will be 
continued. 


Other Proposals 


The Cabinet committee endorsed a 1956 Presidential 
recommendation fer federal regulation of all bank 
mergers. Separate and differing versions of the bank 
merger bill were passed by the House and Senate in 1956, 
but no agreement was reached onafinal bill. The matter 
is certain to be brought up again in 1957. < 

Sen. John J. Sparkman (D Ala.) plans to reintroduce 
bills he offered in 1955 to: athorize creation within the 
Federal Reserve System of ‘‘capital banks’’ to assist 
long-term financing of smal! businesses; create a $750 
million federal fund to insure private bank loans to small 
businesses. The bills were not reported during the 84th 
Congress. 

Sen. George D. Aiken (R Vt.) will propose the Small 
Business Administration set up an extension service, 
similar to the Agricultural Extension Service, to bring 
technical advice to businessmen in their own localities. 





For More Details 


Small business problems and the activities of the 
Small Business Administration are reviewed in the 
Weekly Report, p. 591. The President’s 1956 recom- 
mendations are on p. 86. Democratic and Republican 
platform pledges are found on p. 1036, 1065. A study 
of the Administration’s antitrust record begins onp. 
391. The account of the pre-merger notification bill 
ison p. 82, 105, 219, 273,336 and 459 (House hear- 
ings and passage); 607, 638 and 764 (Senate hearings), 
House action on the price discrimination measure is 
reported on p. 610,611,697 and 702. Small business 
lobby activity is covered on p, 679 and 822. Small 
business tax problems are discussed in Editorial 
Research Report, Vol. II 1956, No. 11, p. 643. 
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PRIVATE CAUCUS, PUBLIC RITUAL OPENS NEW CONGRESS 


The recently elected 85th Congress will open its 
term Jan. 3 just as most clubs do -- with the election and 
installation of officers. But before the traditional public 
ritual of selecting the officers, members of each party 
will predetermine the results in closed door caucuses. 

Helping to determine who will organize and lead the 
new Congress are the voters, for the party that gets the 
most Senators and Representatives elected -- in this 
case the Democrats -- canbe sure of having its nominees 
for the leadership posts named. 

For the 1957-58 Congress, most of the officers will 
be the same as those who led the 84th Congress through 
1955-56. Democratic Senators will nominate Carl Hayden 
of Arizona to be President Pro Tempore -- the presiding 
officer when the Vice President isnotonhand,. This post 
-- held by reticing Sen. Walter F. George (D Ga.) in 
the 84th Congress -- goes to the majority party’s senior 
Senator. Republican Senators will nominate their senior 
Senator, Styles Bridges (N.H.), for the post, but since 
there are 49 Democratic Senators to 47 GOP Senators 
as a result of the Nov. 6 election, Hayden will be elected. 

Top jobinthe House, the Speaker or presiding officer, 
again will go to Texas Democrat Sam Rayburn by virtue 
of the 233-201 edge the Democrats have (there is one 
vacant seat). Rayburn, who already has held the Speaker’s 
chair one year longer than any other person, will be 
elected over Republican Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massa- 
chusetts. Martin will continue as floor leader of the 
Republican minority in the House. 

Election of the presiding officer in each chamber is 
the major vote. Once he is picked, the rest of the organ- 
izing process is automatic, since selection of the presid- 
ing officer formalizes the majority of one party and its 
candidates for Senate and House administrative office. 
Officially named in a resolution offered by the chairman 
of the Democratic caucus will be the Clerk of the House, 
Sergeant at Arms, Doorkeeper, Postmaster and Chaplain. 

Election of the presiding officer ineach chamber also 
gives the majority party most of the posts on House and 
Senate committees, thus the chairmanship of each com- 
mittee. 

In their conferences the parties will determine who 
ascends to the leadership of the parties on the floor, 
unofficial but powerful posts that supervise the action on 
the floor. 

Texas Democrat Lyndon B, Johnson again will lead 
his party in the Senate. His Republican counterpart will 
be William F, Knowland of California. Johnson’s assist- 
ant, known both as the Assistant Majority Leader and 
the party Whip, is slated to be Mike Mansfield of Montana, 
a replacement for defeated Sen. Earle C, Clements (Ky.). 

Massachusetts Republican Leverett Saltonstall prob- 
ably will continue as Knowland’s assistant and Republican 
Whip, although he has been mentioned for the chairman- 
ship of the Republican Senatorial Conference Committee. 

The chair.nanship of the Conference Commiittee is 
vacant due to the retirement of Eugene Millikin (Colo.). 


The new chairman to direct the group that organizes the 
party will be selected in the GOP conference. Vying for 
the influential spot are Everett McKinley Dirksen (Ill.) 
and H, Alexander Smith (N.J.). Interested in having the 
post, but not formal candidates, are George D. Aiken (Vt.), 
John W,. Bricker (Ohio), Homer E, Capehart (Ind.), Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper (lowa) and Alexander Wiley (Wis.). 

The Senate Democratic Policy Committee again will 
be headed by Johnson; Bridges will remain chairman of 
the GOP Policy Committce. 

With Rayburn on the rostrum keeping order in the 
House, making parliamentary rulings and deciding on 
whom he will recognize, Democrats will select experi- 
enced John W, McCormack (Mass.) as Floor Leader to 
trade parliamentary tactics with GOP Leader Martin. 
McCormack’s assistant again will be Carl Albert (Okla.). 
Both men will be chosen by the Democratic caucus. 

Before the formal vetes for Senate President Pro 
Tempore, new Senators must be sworn in bythe Senate’s 
presiding officer, Vice President Richard M, Nixon. He 
will call new Senators to the front of the chamber four at 
a time to present their credentials and take the oath. 
Each of the new Senators will be accompanied by the 
incumbent Senator from his state. 

The vote for House Speaker precedes the formal 
sweaving in of the House Members, all of whom take the 
oath together. After the Speaker is elected, he will 
be sworn in by Rep. Carl Vinson (Ga.), senior Democrat 
after Rayburn. Rayburn then, as official Speaker, will 
swear in the other Representatives. 

Winding up the opening day ceremonies will be the 
adoption of rules, formal notification to the other chamber 
and the President that the Congress is assembled and 
eulogies to deceased Members. Then the most powerful 
and greatest deliberative body in the world -- the U.S, 
Congress -- will settle down to running the affairs of 
the United States. 





Rep. Hand Dies 


Rep. T. Millet Hand (R N.J.) died of a heart 
attack Dec. 26 at his Cold Spring, N.J., home. Hand, 
54, was a Member of Congress since 1944. He won 
re-election to his seventh term in November, defeat- 
ing Democrat Thomas C, Stewart. He was a member 
of the Appropriations Committee. 


In the 84th Congress, Hand’s Eisenhower Support 
score was 60 percent; his Eisenhower Opposition 
score, 29 percent, (Weekly Report, p. 983) 


Before coming to Congress, Hand had been a 
lawyer, newspaper publisher and mayor. The week of 
his death he was cited by his local GOP organization 
as a possible gubernatorial candidate in 1957. 
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Cemmittee Roundup 





MILITARY PROCUREMENT 


COMMITTEE -- House Armed Services, Special In- 
vestigating Subcommittee. 

ACTION -- Dec. 20 released a report on hearings on 
military procurement. (Senate hearings, Weekly Report, 
p. 811) 

The report said the Navy’s directive on contract 
awards was ‘‘unlawful...unauthorized...unfair both to the 
government and to prospective bidders.’’ Unless the sys- 
ter  2re promptly abandoned, the report said, the Sub- 
con...uctee would recommend legislation ‘‘to put this 
regulation...out of existence.”’ 

The report said the Navy’s directive allowed contract 
awards when a Navy negotiator thought proposed prices 
were reasonable, and that the directive had been tenta- 


tively approved by the Defense Department for use by all 
military services. ‘‘This regulation is just the opposite 
of bargaining,’’ the report said. ‘‘It removes all flexibility 
which is sought because it denies all the opportunity for 
discussion.”’ 

Terming the system “‘...arbitrary and a potential 
source of mischief and abuse,’’ the report took exception 
to the following section of the directive: ‘‘Where the 
negotiator is satisfied from the proposals submitted that 
there has been adequate competition and that the low price 
or prices are reasonable, award should be made without 
further negotiation as to price to that responsible firm 
submitting the proposal which is most advantageous to 
the government. In suchcases it is the policy of the Navy 
not to attempt to reduce the initial quotations by further 
negotiation.’’ 











On Supreme Court 


C Fact 
EE Sheet 














ATTEMPTS TO CURB COURT WILL CONTINUE IN ’57 


Attempts to curb the power of the Supreme Court, 
begun in the 84th Congress, are sure to be renewed in 
the 85th. But chances for success are slim. 

The current assault on the Court, the most bitter 
since President Roosevelt tried to pack it in 1937, was 
touched off by an April, 1956, decisionin which the Court 
invalidated state sedition laws. In the Steve Nelson case 
it ruled, 6-3, that federal legislation against sedition had 
left no room for state laws in that field. 

Rep. Howard W. Smith (D Va.) -- author of the 1940 
Smith Act, one of the laws cited bythe Supreme Court as 
indicating an intention by Congress to occupy the entire 
field of anti-sedition legislation -- promptly introduced a 
bill requiring Congress to state its intention specifically 
if it intended to preempt any other field of legislaticn. 

Smith’s bill was reported by the House Judiciary 
Committee with an amerdment limiting its application to 
the field of sedition, but it received no floor consideration 
in the 84th Congress. Smith will reintroduce the measure 
in 1957. 

Sen. John L, McClellan (D Ark.) and 11 southern 
colleagues introduced an identical bill in the Senate. The 
Judiciary Committee, by a 7-2 vote, reported the 
McClellan bill, but it also died without reaching the floor. 
Another bill, applying only to sedition laws, met a similar 
fate. Both measures will be reintroduced in1957. 

In all, more than 70 bills were introduced in the 84th 
Congress to curb the power of the Court. These ranged 
from a proposed constitutional amendment, sponsored by 
Sen. James O, Eastland (D Miss.), to provide that ‘‘there 
shall be no limitation upon the power of any state to 
regulate health, morals, education, marriage and good 
‘rder in the state,’’ to bills seeking a change in the 
composition of the Court by making 75 the mandatory 
retirement age for justices. 


However, President Eisenhower may have the oppor- 
tunity to appoint new Court members without Congress 
setting a mandatory retirement age. Justices, under 
existing law, may retire at full pay at age 70, and three 
justices are at least that age. Associate Justice Felix 
Frankfurter will be 75 in November, 1957. Associate 
Justice Stanley F. Reed is 71 and Justice Hugo Black is 70. 

Justice Harold H. Burton is 68 and Chief Justice 
Earl Warren is 65. The other four justices are in their 
50s: William O, Douglas (58), Tom C, Clark (57), John 
Marshall Harlan (57) and William J. Brennan Jr. (50). 

Eastland will reintroduce his proposed constitutional 
amendment again in 1957. The mandatory retirement bill 
as well as other measures designed to restrict the Court’s 
power also will be thrown in the hopper again. 

These bills -- particularly those specifically dealing 
with ‘‘states rights’’ -- will fall on more friendly soil 
in the Senate, where Eastland heads the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, than in the House where Representative Emanuel 
Celler (D N.Y.) is Judiciary Chairman. 

Sniping at the Court is not limited to the halls of 
Congress. In 1956, states rights groups in the North 
and South united behind the Presidential candidacy of T. 
Coleman Andrews, former director of Internal Revenue. 
Andrews spiced his campaign with criticisms of the school 


. Segregation decision and charged the Court with abandon- 


” 


ing ‘‘its law books for Communist novels.’’ Incomplete 
returns from the Nov. 6 election gave Andrews 138,342 
votes in 13 states. 

Some of the sharpest recent criticisms of the Supreme 
Court have come from its own dissenting justices. And 
former Justice James F, Byrnes, who was governor of 
South Carolina from 1951 to 1955, has urged that the 
Court be deprived of the power ‘‘to amend the Constitution 
and destroy state governments.”’ 
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FACT SHEET ON EFFORTS TO RESTRICT SUPREME COURT: ADVANCE PROOFS FROM 19565 ALMANAC 


FEDERAL-STATE POWERS 


Controversy over the Supreme Court -- the most 
bitter since President Franklin D, Roosevelt tried to 
‘‘pack’’ the Court in 1937 -- mounted in Congress in 
1956. At issue were Supreme Court decisions, going 
back to 1942, which limited the powers of the states in 
fields of concurrent jurisdiction. 

Leading the attack on the Court were Southerners 
outraged by the 1954 decision outlawing segregation 
in public schools. Joining them were some Northerners 
concerned over what they considered a growing trend 
toward federal supremacy in the Court’s decisions. 

More than 70 bills were introduced in the 84th 
Congress to curb in some way the power of the Court. 
These ranged from bills toestablish a compulsory retire- 
ment age for justices and require previous judicial 
experience as a prerequisite for service on the Court 
to a proposed constitutional amendment -- sponsored by 
Sen. James O, Eastland (D Miss.) -- providing that 
‘there shall be no limitation upon the power of any 
state to regulate health, morals, education, marriage and 
good order in the state.’’ 

Three bills were reported by Congressional com- 
mittees in 1956, but none received floor action. 


The Preemption Doctrine 


Several of the bills were aimed at abolishing the 
doctrine of ‘‘preemption by implication’’ which permits 
the Supreme Court to invalidate state legislation in areas 
where Congress has enacted laws. Thedoctrine has been 
buiit up in a great many decisions bythe Supreme Court, 
beginning with the farnous case of Gibbons v. Ogden in 
1824. In that case, concerning Congress’ use of the 
constitutional power to ‘‘regulate commerce,’’ Chief 
Justice John Marshall found ‘‘great force’’ in this 
argument: 


‘*The word ‘to regulate’ implies in its nature full 
power over the thing to be regulated; it excludes, neces- 
sarily, the action of all others that wouid perform the 
same operation on the same thing.... It produces a uni- 
form whole, which is as much disturbed and deranged 
by changing what the regulating power designs to leave 
untouched as that on which it has operated.”’ 


The Constitution delegates certain powers to Con- 
gress (Article I, Section 8) and prohibits the states from 
exercising other powers (Article I, Section 10). It long 
has been contended that the doctrine of ‘‘preemption by 
implication,’’ which assumes that w’1en Congress exer- 
cises one of its delegated powers it does so with the in- 
tention of excluding the states from acting in that field, 
does violence to the 10th Admendmentto the Constitu- 
tion, which provides: ‘‘The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to 


the people.”’ 


RECENT USE 


The most recent and most controversial use of the 
doctrine of ‘‘preemption by implication’’ by the Supreme 
Court came in 1956 in the Steve Nelson case, Nelson, a 
Communist organizer in Pennsylvania, was indicted and 
convicted of violating the Pennsylvania Sedition Act. In 
1954, the Pennsylvania Supreme Court reversed his 


conviction on the grounds that federal legislation against 
sedition had left no room for state laws in that field. 
The United States Supreme Court upheld that decision, 
6-3, on April 2, thereby knocking out anti-Communist 
laws passed by 42 states. 


The majority found: ‘‘The scheme of federal regula- 
tion is so pervasive as to make reasonable the inference 
that Congress left no room for the states to supplement 
it.’’ The minority said: ‘‘Congress has not, in any of its 
statutes relating to sedition, specifically barred the exer- 
cise of state power to punish the same acts under state 
law.... In these circumstances this court should not void 


state legislation without aclear mandate from Congress.’’ 


BILLS REPORTED 


Three bills affecting the preemption doctrine -- so- 
called ‘‘states rights’’ bills -- were reported by Con- 
gressional committees in 1956: 


HR 3 -- Introduced by Rep. Howard W, Smith (D Va.). 
The bill, as introduced, would have provided: 

‘*No act of Congress shall be construed as indicating 
an intent on the part of Congress to occupy the field in 
which such act operates, to the exclusion of all state 
laws on the same subject matter, unless such act con- 
tains an express provision to that effect. No act of 
Congress shall be construed as invalidating a provision 
of state law which would be valid in the absence of such 
act unless there is a direct and positive conflict between 
an express provision of such act and such provision of 
the state law so that the two cannot be reconciled or 
consistently stand together.’’ 

Smith’s bill was prompted by the Nelsoncase. Smith 
was the author of the 1940 Smith Act, one of the bills 
cited by the Supreme Court as indicating an intention by 
Congress to occupy the entire field of anti-sedition legis- 
lation. Smith wrote Feb. 4, 1954, that the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court decision was ‘‘the first intimation I have 
ever had...that Congress ever had the faintest notion of 
nullifying the concurrent jurisdiction of the respective 
sovereign states to pursue also their own prosecutions 
for subversive activities.’’ He framed his corrective 
legislation in general terms, rather than specifically 
relating it to the sedition field, because the Nelson case 
is only ‘‘the symptom of a dangerous disease that 
threatened to destroy completely the sovereignty of the 
states.’’ (Jan. 6, 1955) 


BROAD EFFECTS 


In a brief submitted in support of his bill, Smith 
gave some hint of the broad effects it would have: 

‘First, it would provide that the so-called pre- 
emption doctrines as set forth by the Court wouid be 
effective only insofar as Congress had specifically stated 
that it was its intention to supersede all state law on that 
subject matter.... Secondly...it would require Congress 
to clearly express its intention to that effect when 
legislating.’’ 

Smith listed as ‘‘fertile fields for the application of 
the...Smith bill...decisions under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act...federal power, natural gas, aeronautics and 
labor law.”’ 

The bill was endorsed by a number of Congressmen, 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, the National 
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Association of Manufacturers and committees of the 
American Bar Association and the National Association of 
Attorneys General. Testimony against the bill was given 
by the Department of Justice, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People and the AFL-CIO. 

HR 3 was reported by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee July 3 (H Rept 2576) with a substitute amendment 
which restricted its application to state sedition laws. 
The Committee said it was ‘‘questionable that a formula 
could be found that would serve to define in ail instances 
just how.the relationship between state and federal laws 
should be interpreted’’ and that the ‘‘broad coverage’”’ of 
the original language of HR 3 ‘‘would also make it 
difficult to describe precisely the effect which that 
language would have if it should be enacted into law.”’ 

The Department of Justice backed this stand, holding 
that ‘‘in the fields of sedition and subversion, the federal 
and state governments can work together easily and well.’’ 
The House Rules Committee July 10 granted anopen rule 
with two hours of debate on HR 3, but the measure was 
never called up on the floor. 


S 3617 -- Introduced by Sen. Styles Bridges (RN.H.) 
and 14 co-sponsors. S 3617 declared it the intent of 
Congress that the existence of federal statutes should 
not prevent the enforcement of state sedition laws. It, 
too, was an outgrowth of the Nelson case. S 3617 was 
reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee June 5 
(S Rept 2117). 


S$ 3143 -- Introduced by Sen. John L, McClellan (D 
Ark.) and 11 southern colleagues. Thetextof S 3143 was 
identical to that of HR 3 as introduced by Smith. The 
Senate Judiciary Committee June 14 reported the bill 
(S Rept 2230), with a technical amendment, by a 7-2 vote. 
In its report the Committee said: ‘‘The only controversy 
which has arisen is whether the Congressional intent 
(not to preempt a field of legislation) should be expressed 
in each statute invoiving concurrent jurisdiction or 
whether, as here proposed, a general statute should be 
adopted expressing, as Congressional intent, that state 
laws should not be rendered inoperative unless they are 
in direct and positive conflict with federal lawin an area 
of primary federal jurisdiction.”’ 

The Department of Justice, which opposed the bill, 
said it would make it necessary for Congress to re- 
examine existing statutes to determine which should con- 
tain an ‘‘express provision.’’ This process would take 
‘‘a considerable period of time,’’ and meanwhile ‘‘great 
confusion would be created in many areas.’’ The Depart- 
ment recommended ‘‘that the present practice of deter- 
mining Congressional intent from surrounding circum- 
stances be continued except with respect to specific 
fields in which the Congress sees fit to express its 
intention to preempt or not to preempt.”’ 

(Congress does, on occasion, express its intent 
specifically. One notable example is the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which permits union shop agreements under certain 
conditions but provides that state laws which further 
restrict compulsory union membership take precedence 
over the federal law.) 

Sen. Paul H, Douglas (D Ill.) July 13 submitted an 
amendment to S 3143 stating that nothing inthe bill should 
‘lessen in any way the responsibility...to comply with the 
...Constitution.,.as interpreted by the Supreme Court.’’ 
The Douglas amendment would have limited S 3143’s 
application to legislation. It would not have permitted 


Supreme Court - 3 


any interpretation of S 3143 that would take away the 
Supreme Court's authority to interpret the Constitution 
as the Court did in its 1954 school segregation decision. 
No further action was taken on S 3143 or the Douglas 
amendment by the 84th Congress. 


Segregation Manifesto 


The issue of segregation brought other Congressional 
salvos to bear on the Court. In March, 1956, 101 Mem- 
bers of Congress from 11 southern states presented to 
Congress a ‘‘Declaration of Constitutional Principles’’ 
criticizing the Court for its school desegregation deci- 
sion, The manifesto had no legal standing in Congress 
and required no Congressional action. 

Said the manifesto: ‘‘We regard the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the school cases as a clear abuse of 
judicial power. It climaxes a trend in the federal 
judiciary undertaking to legislate, in derogation of the 
authority of Congress, and to encroach upon the reserved 
rights of the states and the people.’’ In overruling the 
separate but equal doctrine, the manifesto said, ‘‘the 
Supreme Court of the United States, with no legal basis 
for such action, undertook to exercise their naked judicial 
power and substituted their personal political and social 
ideas for the established law of the land.”’ The signers 
of the manifesto pledged themselves ‘‘to use all lawful 
means to bring about a reversal of this decision.’’ (For 
text of manifesto, see p. 301) 


North-South Political Alliance 


Early in 1956, states rights groups in the North and 
South began efforts to coordinate their political activities. 
The move toward political solidarity culminated in the 
National States Rights Conference, held Sept. 14-15 in 
Memphis, Tenn. Calling themselves a ‘‘National Conser- 
vative Movement,’’ delegates from a dozen splinter 
parties in 25 states voted to support the Presidential 
candidacy of T. Coleman Andrews, former director of 
Internal Revenue. 

The conference adopted a Declaration of Principles 
that ‘‘deplored’’ what it termed usurpation of legislative 
authority by the Supreme Court. It urged Congress ‘‘to 
repeal all illegal, anti-states rights acts enacted by the 
Supreme Court under the guise of judicial decisions.”’ 

Unofficial returns from the Nov. 6 election gave 
Andrews and his running mate, ex-Rep. Thomas H. Werdel 
(R Calif., 1949-53), 138,342 votes in 13 states. Final 
returns would be somewhat higher. 


BYRNES ATTACK 


James F, Byrnes, ex-justice of the Supreme Court 
(1941-42), May 18 added his voice to the attack on the 
Court. Byrnes, who was governor of South Carolina 
from 1951 to 1955, said of the Court’s 1954 school 
decision: ‘“The Couxt did not interpret the Constitution 
-- the Court amended it.... The usurpation by the Court 
of the power to amend the Constitution and destroy state 
governments may impair our progress and take our 
freedom.’’ %yrnes said federal and state courts had to 
accept Supreme Court decisicns, but ‘‘the court of public 
opinion’’ did not have to do so. ‘‘Power intoxicates 
men,”’ he said, ‘‘It is never voluntarily surrendered. 
It must be taken from them. The Supreme Court must 
be curbed.”’ 
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CAMPAIGN SPENDING 


The House Specisl Committee to Investigate Cam- 
paign Expenditures in 1956 Dec. 21 announced recom- 
mendations resulting from hearings on existing and 
proposed legislation governing or affecting federal 
election Campaigns. (Weekly Report, p. 1447) 


The Committee said federal election laws were in 
‘drastic need of sweeping revisions to be effective’’ in 
the existing economy, and recommended that the House, 
in the 85th Congress, draft a bill that would: 


® Raise existing ceilings on campaign expenditures. 

@ Provide for ‘‘full disclosure’’ of campaign contribu- 
tions and expenditures of candidates and political com- 
mittees. The Committee said ‘‘full disclosure’’ meant 
‘fat least:’’ (a) ‘‘extension of financial reporting require- 
ments to...state and local political committees’’ involved 
in federal elections; (b) ‘‘official publication by the House 
and Senate, in tabular form, of the total contributions 
and expenditures shown’’ on all filed financial statements. 


The Committee said it was unable to agree on these 
points: 


® In extending financial reporting requirements to state 
and local political committees, what types, if any, should 
be exempted. 

@ Should financial reporting requirements be extended 
to include primary campaigns. 

® Should the Federal Communications Act requiring 
radio and television stations to grant equal time to all 
candidates for a particular office be amended or re- 
pealed. - 

® Should the government encourage broadening the base 
of political financial support by allowing a tax deduction 
or credit for small political contributions. 


The Committee concluded that there was ‘‘general 
agreement among a majority, most concerned with and 
best informed about the subject,’’ on the general outlines 
of ite recommendations and observations. The Committee 
added that the points of disagreement seemed ‘‘com- 
paratively minor’’ and could be resolved in legislative 
hearings. 


ADViSORY COMMITTEE 


North C2rolina Gov. Luther Hodges (D) Dec. 21 said 
he was undecided about joining the Democratic National 
Committec 's speci:! advisory committee. Hodges said he 
had writte | Gernocra.ic National Chairman Paul M, Butler 
raising ‘’. 2rtain gue <ions,”’ added that his decision was 
contingent or Murler ; answers. 


Sen. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.), who has accepted 
membership on the advisory committee, Dec. 18 said the 
committee might help party leaders ‘‘keep in touch with 
the people at the grassroots.’’ Kefauver said he would 
not withdraw despite refusal to serve by top party offi- 
cials in Congress. (Weekly Report, p. 1459) 


CONTESTED ELECTIONS 


The House Special Committee to Investigate Cam- 
paign Expenditures in 1956, Dec. 21 said it would defer 
formal recommendations regarding two contested House 
elections until Congress convenes Jan. 3. The Committee 
did make a recommendation regarding a third contested 
House seat. 


Committee members said they would make no recom- 
mendation that either Rep. Frederic R. Coudert (R N.Y.) 
or Rep. Karl M, LeCompte (R Iowa) be unseated, but 
would recommend that the matter of pursuing the two 
cases further be left to a regular committee in the 85th 
Congress. 


In New York’s 16th District, Coudert’s election by 
approximately 2,400 votes was challenged by his opponent, 
Anthony B, Akers (D), who charged illegal campaign 
practices. (Weekly Report, p. 1257) In Iowa’s 4th Dis- 
trict, LeCompte’s opponent, Steven B. Carter (D), charged 
election law violations and irregularities in ballot count- 
ing. Carter was defeated by 1,621 votes. 


The Committee recommended that Rep. Robert Hale 
(R Maine) be sworn in as a Member of the House when 
the Congress convened Jan. 3, ‘subject to adetermination 
by the House through an ‘‘appropriate committee’”’ of the 
validity of about 4,000 disputed ballots. Hale’s re- 
election by a 29-vote margin in Maine’s Sept. 10 election 
was challenged by his Democratic opponent, James C, 
Oliver. (Weekly Report, p. 1460) 


The two Republican members of the Committee, Reps. 
Kenneth B, Keating (N.Y.) and Patrick J. Hillings (Calif.), 
filed a dissenting report. The minority members said 
contested elections fell within the jurisdiction of the House 
Administration Committee and the majority recommend- 
ation was ‘‘beyond the power of the Special Committee....’’ 








State Roundup 


IOWA -- Rep. James I, Dolliver (R), Sixth District, 
Dec. 20 gave notice of proceedings tocontest the election 
of Merwin Coad (D), who defeated Dolliver by a 198-vote 
margin. Dolliver’s petition alleged ‘‘irregularities, 
errors and fraudulent conduct in balloting and counting”’ 
of Nov. 6 votes. 


_ NEW YORK --D. Mallory Stephens Dec. 21 an- 
nounced his resignation as Putnam County Republican 
Committee chairman, for reasons of health. 


RHODE ISLAND -- The Rhode Island Supreme Court 
Dec. 21 issued a temporary restraining order prohibiting 
the State Board of Elections from certifying Christopher 
Del Sesto (R) as governor. The order was issued on a 
petition filed by Gov. Dennis J. Roberts (D), who was 
defeated by Del Sesto by 455 votes. (Weekly Report, 
p. 1459) 
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Special Report 
e FOUR WESTERN STATES HAVE SEVEN FRESHMAN REPRESENTATIVES 


Four western states will be represented in the 
House in 19357 by seven of the 46 freshman Representa- 
tives elected in 1956. The western freshmen are John 
J. McFall (D Calif.), H. Allen Smith (R Calif.), Dalip 
Singh Saund (D Calif.), LeRoy H. Anderson (D Mont.), 
Walter S. Baring (D Nev.), Charles O, Porter (D Ore.) 
and Albert C, Ullman (D Ore.). 

Following are brief biographies of the seven Western- 
ers, The nine freshman Southerners were covered on 
page 1413, the 14 Easterners on page 1443 and the 16 
Midwesterners on page 1461. 


CALIFORNIA 
John Joseph McFall 


State Rep. John Joseph McFall,38-year-old Manteca 
Democrat, succeeds a Republican seven-termer, LeRoy 
Johnsen of Stockton, as Representative of the 11th District 
in central California. McFall defeated Johnson by about 
7,500 votes. 

McFall was elected mayor of Manteca in 1948. In 
1950 he was elected to the state assembly, was re- 
elected twice. In 1954, for the first time since he was 
elected to Congress, Johnson had failed to win both party 
nominations under California’s cross-filing law, and he 
was re-elected by only 5,328 votes out of 104,112 cast. 

Born in Buffa 9, N.Y., Feb. 20, 1918, McFall was 
brought to Manteca, the home of his family, as a child. 
He attended Modesto Junior College and received both 
his B.A, and his LL.B, degrees from the University of 
California. He has practiced law in Manteca for the past 
decade. He was a staff sergeant inthe Army from 1942- 
46, and has been active in veterans organizations. He is 
married, has three children. 


H. Allen Smith 


California State Rep. H. Allen Smith, 46, Glendale 
Republican, succeeds to the 20th District seat of the 
late Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R). 

Rep. Hinshaw died Aug. 5 after serving in the House 
since 1939. He was renominated in the June 5 primary. 
Following his death, the Republican State Central Com- 
mittee accepted the unanimous recommendation of the 20th 
District GOP Central Committee to designate Smith as 
Rep. Hinshaw’s replacement. Smith easily defeated 
Eugene Radding (D), Burbank attorney, in this heavily 
Republican district. 

Smith, an attorney, was first elected to the state 
assembly in 1948. He was re-elected three times, but 
he did not seek re-election this year. He unsuccessfully 
bid for speaker of the assembly in the last session. 
Smith, in the state assembly, actively pressed for stricter 
legislation against narcotics and sex offenders. 

Once a special agent of the FBI, in 1947 Smith 
served as a special investigator for the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee. In 1950 he was the Los Angeles 
manager of the Senate campaign of Vice P resident Nixon. 
In 1952 Smith managed the Eisenhower-Nixon campaign in 
southern California outside of Los Angeles County. He is 
married, has two sons. 


Political Notes - 2 


Dalip Singh Saund 

Democrat Dalip S, Saund, a native of India, defeated 
Jacqueline Cochran Odlum, wealthy businesswoman and 
aviatrix, who has flown faster than sound, to succeed 
retiring seven-term Rep. John Phillips (R), in southern 
California’s 29th District. 

Saund polled 52,965 votes to 48,983 for Mrs. Odlum. 
He is not only the first Democrat to be elected to Con- 
gress irom the 29th District, but the first native of India 
to win a seat in Congress. When he was elected justice 
of the peace of Westmorland in 1953, he be~ame the first 
native of India to hold an elective office in this country. 

Saund, a Sikh, was born 57 years ago in Armritsar 
in Punjab, India. He was graduated from the University 
of Punjab, came to the United States in 1920 to wina 
Ph.D. in mathematics at the University of California. 
He became a successful rancher and fertilizer dealer in 
California’s Imperial Valley. Although he was married 
to a Massachusetts-born school teacher and had three 
native-born American children, he was not eligible, as 
an Indian, for U.S. citizenship. 

So in 1942 he became the first president of the India 
Assn. of America, a group that successfully promoted a 
1946 amendment tothe immigration laws permitting Indian 
nationals to become citizens. Saund became a citizen 
Dec. 16, 1949. He will have satisfied the Constitutional 
seven-year citizenship requirement for Congressmen in 
time to be seated in the 85th Congress. 

Saund profited from factionalism within Republican 
ranks, from the campaigning done by his wife and his 
three grown children in his behalf and from his own 
hard-hitting and dramatic campaign. He said that he 
was living proof that democracy works in this country. 

But like many Westerners, Saund’s major interests 
are in agriculture and water rather than foreign affairs. 
He campaigned in favor of high farm price supports, 
protection of regional water rights, small business aid, 
higher pay for members of the armed forces. He said 
more military installations and atomic plants should be 
built ‘‘out in the wide open spaces."’ He is hoping for a 
seat on the House Agriculture or Armed Services Com- 
mittee rather than on the Foreign Affairs Committee. 


MONTANA 
LeRoy H. Anderson 


A dam with the colorful name of Yellowtail figured 
prominently in the Congréssional race in Montana’s 2nd 
District where Democratic State Sen. LeRoy H. Anderson, 
50, of Conrad defeated freshman GOP Rep. Orvin B, 
Fjare (R) of Big Timber by 2,651 out of 150,969 votes 
cast. 

In order to build Yellowtail Dam on the Big Horn 
River southeast of Billings, the government had to buy 
Crow Indian land for the dam site. A measure providing 
for $5 million ‘‘compensation’’ to the Indians was vetoed 
by President Eisenhower on June 8. He said that since 
the lands earmarked for the dam site were not worth 
$5 million, the payment for ‘‘compensation’’ was ‘‘extra- 
vagant.”” Fjare congratulated the President for his 
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Political Notes -3 


stand, and introduced a measure providing $1.5 million 
in payment for the dam site. The Crow Indians bitterly 
denounced the veto and Fjare’s backing of it. Anderson 
and the Montana Democratic Congressional delegation 
claimed the veto was ‘‘a test of the Administration’s 
willingness to deal fairly with its Indian wards and 
citizens.’’ 

Born in Ellendale, N.D., Feb. 2, 1906, Anderson has 
lived most of his life on a farm near Conrad, Mont., 
where his father homesteaded in 1909. He began farming 
at the age of 10, bought his first farm with a brother in 
1921. He was graduated with a B.S. degree in chemical 
engineering from Montana State College in 1927. Ander- 
son enlisted in the National Guard at 17. He was a tank 
battalion commander in World War Il, reaching the rank 
of major general. He currently is commanding general 
of the 96th Infantry Division in the reserves. He has 
served two terms ini/the state senate, was minority 
floor leader during the second term. Previously he had 
served one term in the state house. He is married, has 
two children. 


NEVADA 
Walter S. Baring 


Walter S, Baring, 45-year-old Reno Democrat, is 
resuming the seat he held from 1949-53 as Nevada’s 
sole Representative. 

His predecessor, Republican Clifton Young, 1952 
victor over Baring by 771 out of 80,595 votes cast, re- 
tired after two terms to unsuccessfully challenge Sen. 
Alan Bible (D). This year Baring defeated Reno Repub- 
lican Richard Horton by 49,746 to 42,297 votes. 

While in the House Baring served on the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs “ %mmittee. He sponsored 
a number of bills providing for more federal aid to 
domestic miners. He favored increased pensions for 
veterans, the ‘‘peril point’? amendment to the trade 
agreements act, continued foreign aid, Universal Mili- 
tary Training and passage of the McCarran- Walter immi- 
gration bill over the President’s veto. 

He opposed the tidelands oil and natural gas bills, 
limitation on deferise expenditures and prohibiting federal 
funds to construct power transmission facilities in areas 
already covered by wheeling agreements. In 1949 he 
voted against an amendment to extend rigid farm price 
supports until 1951. ; 

Baring was born in Goldfield Sept. 9, 1911. He was 
graduated from the University of Nevada in 1934 with 
both a B.S. and a B.A, degree, and he holds a high-school 
teacher’s certificate. He was elected chairman of the 
Washoe County (Reno) Democratic Central Committee in 
1936. In 1936 and in 1942 he was elected to the Nevada 
state legislature. In 1942 he resigned to enlist in the 
Navy. Qn his return from service he was elected to the 
Reno City Council in 1947. He was married in 1942, has 
two sons. 


OREGON 


Charles O. Porter 


In 1954, GOP Rep. Harris Ellsworth defeated Demo- 
crat Charles O. Porter, Eugene attorney, by 14,920 out of 
126,470 votes cast in Oregon’s 4th District. Porter said 
then: ‘‘I look for a different result when I run again in 
1956.”’ 


Porter was right. In 1956 he defeated Ellsworth, a 
seven-termer, by 4,495 out of 176,215 votes cast. In the 
interim, controversy developed in the district over the 
Al Sarena case. The Department of Interior in 1954 
approved an application of the Al Sarena Mining Co. for 
mining rights on timberland in the Rogue River National 
Forest in southern Oregon. Ellsworth supported the 
application. Porter denounced it as ‘‘a giveaway’’ of 
natural resources for private exploitation. 

They also differed over Ellsworth’s timber exchange 
bill. The bill was recommitted in 1954. It would have 
provided for the transfer of title of federal lands to 
private owners upon the court’s finding ina condemnation 
proceeding that the transfer would be in the public 
interest. Ellsworth claimed the bill would encourage 
‘‘sustained yield’’ in lumbering operations. But Porter 
claimed that it would ‘‘allow the big timber opera- 
tors to take over acreage inside our great national 
forests.’’ 

Born in Klamath Falls April 4, 1919, Porter won a 
scholarship to study journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, then a scholarship to study law at Harvard. He 
received both his B.A. and his LL.B. degrees from 
Harvard. While in law school he spent four months 
studying the court system in Cincinnati under the auspices 
of the Hamilton County (Ohio) Good Government League. 
He served as law clerk to Judge William Healy of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals in 1947-48. Porter has practiced 
law in Eugene since 1952. He has served as president 
of the Lane County Hells Canyon Assn. He served four 
years in the Army during World War II. He is married, 
has three sons. 


Albert C. Ullman 


In eastern Oregon, where the Hells Canyon issue was 
debated as the crux of the difference between the Admin- 
istration and the Democratic party on the power issue, 
Baker Democrat Albert C, Ullman, 42, first president of 
the Hells Canyon Assn., defeated GOP Rep. Sam Coon, a 
two-termer who defended the Administration’s ‘‘partner- 
ship’’ power program. Ullman won by 1,375 out of 105,063 
votes cast. In 1954 Coon defeated Ullman by 4,256 out 
of 83,206 votes cast. Ullman is the first Democrat to 
be elected in Oregon’s 2nd District since 1940. 

Ullman claimed that the Administration’s partner- 
ship power policy was ‘‘a thinly disguised effort to turn 
the Columbia River and its tributaries over to private 
power companies.”’ 

Uliman also campaigned for high price supports for 
basic farm crops, particularly wheat, and against reduced 
acreage allotments. He favored a program to boost 
livestock prices, He campaigned against what he called 
the ‘‘high interest, tight money polices’’ of the Eisenhower 
Administration. He said he supported federal aid for 
schools, broader social security benefits, more adequate 
veterans’ benefits, aid to the domestic mining industry 
and to small business. He attacked Coon’s voting record 
on farm, tax, education and power issues, Claimed that 
Coon had supported President Eisenhower on foreign 
policy issues only 27 percent of the time. 

Ullman is a realtor and construction contractor. He 
received his B.A, degree from Whitman College, his M.A, 
degree from Columbia University. He served as a naval 
officer in the South Pacific from 1942-45, currently is 
a lieutenant commander in the Naval Reserve. He is 
married, has three chiidren. 
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Capitol Quotes 





— 


@ FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY -- “‘Last week my 
subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy heard 
some of the best qualified men in America discuss the 
economic strength of the Soviet Union compared to 
that of the United States...and...what we should do 
to make our policy most effective in increasing not 
only our own strength but that of the free world as a 
whoie.... There seemed to be general agreement that 
in absolute terms our economy produces about three 
times as many goods and services as does the Soviet 
economy. But the Soviet rate of economic growth in 
recent years has been appreciably greater thanours, 
and a greater proportion of the Soviet output can be 
and is allocated to military hardware.... The Soviet 
has been very skillful in its use of both the fact of 
its economic growth as a propaganda weapon in the 
underdeveloped areas and some of the products of 
its economy as good will earners in the same areas.... 
The hearings demonstrated how difficult our problem 
of meeting effectively the Communist economic offen- 
sive is.... Supremely important...is the necessity of 
our maintaining an expanding economy here at home 
and helping our friends strengthen their own eco- 
nomies.’’ -- Rep. Richard Bolling (D Mo.) Dec. 19 
newsletter. 


@ RUSSIA -- ‘‘I approve of the policy of the Pres- 
ident in regard to Russia, but I think his job would 
be easier if first, we withdrew recognition of Russia; 
second, that we do our utmost to expel Russia from 
the United Nations. Russia has violated every para- 
graph of the Charter...and yet we sit there with her 
in the councils of this organization, knowing full well 
that her agents will veto every move that is not in 
the interest of the Kremlin. The followers of 
Communism were educated to do just what they have 
done in the United Nations. They were taught by 
Marx to make any agreement with a capitalist govern- 
ment; to keep it as long as it favors the Communist 
program; to break it the moment the agreement 
interferes with their avowed purpose of destroying 
capitalism and religion everywhere in the world.. 
Withdraw recognition of Russia and oust her from 
the United Nations. Maybe then that organization 
could be a power for peace in the world. With 
Russia in, the years ahead will be like the years 
that have passed -- marked by uncertainty and 
fear.’’ -- Rep. Usher L. Burdick (R N.D.) Dec. 20 
newsletter. 
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® COMMUNITY COLLEGES -- ‘‘A study completed 
earlier this month by President Eisenhower’s Com- 
mittee or Education Beyond the High School predicts 
that by 1970, at least six million youngsters will be 
college bound -- roughly double the present total. 
By that time...the Association of American Colleges 
expects colleges will have space for only 4.35 million. 
Public and private colleges together plan to expand 
by 20 percent in the next five years.... But enroll- 
ments are expected to increase more than 32 per- 
cent.... This means that some 368,800 qualified boys 
and girls now in junior and senior high school are 
doomed to disappointment unless we find some 
effective way to expand college facilities. Clearly, 
the community college plan produces the most for 
the tax dollar. It avoids the expensive costs of 
building dormitories and long distance transporta- 
tion. It gives the student achance to live at home, to 
find part-time work among his friends and neighbors 
and perhaps to combine education and work. The 
community college can serve as a screening device 
for the four-year college, a badly needed service 
since fully half the freshman-sophomore classes in 
four-year institutions drop out at the end of the second 
year. By absorbing much of the freshman-sophomore 
load, the community college makes it possible for 
the four-year colleges to do a more effective job on 
the remaining two years and in the professional 
schools.’” -- Sen. Clifford P. Case (R N.J.) Dec. 
27 release. 


@ BALANCING INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT -- ‘‘The 
basic element which will determine the history of the 
next century is the industrial development of the 
Soviet Union and of Communist China as against the 
industrial development of the Free World. At 
present rates of growth...the Soviet Union will have 
passed the United States in productive power. In the 
not-too-distant future the Communist world, with 
China, will have topped the power of the industrial 
western world. This pewer of the Communist world 
can be equalled and exceeded in the non-Communist 
world. But it can be met only by a sustained, planne:: 
program, extending over a decade, which includes 
ourselves, our industrialized allies and those nations 
now underdeveloped which are capable of receiving 
capital equipment and thus increasing their own 
development....’" -- Sen. Stuart Symington (D Mo.) 
Dec. 14 speech. 
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CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY 


The Week In Congress 





The recently elected 85th Congress will open 
Congress Gets Ready its term Thursday just as most clubs do -- 
with the election and installation of officers. But before the traditional public ritual, 
members of each party will predetermine the resultsin closed door caucuses. For 
the new Congress, most of the officers will be the same as those who led the 84th. 
Party directors also will determine the political roles of Congressional freshmen 
when they hand out committee assignments in January. The assignments can mean a 


bit or star part for the newcomers. (Pages 1469, 1472) 


Issues Facing Congress 


Foreign Aid Reappraisal of foreign aid will 

occupy Congress during much of 
1957. Congress in 1956 cut about $1 billion from the 
Administration’s original $4.9 billion foreign aid 
request. According to advance reports, the Adminis- 
tration is planning to ask for about $4 billion in 1957. 
Members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
are reported to be insistent on a shift in emphasis 
from grants to loans. Although some Congressmen 
concede privately that foreign aid in some form is 
here to stay, Congress officially denies that aid is 
any more than a temporary necessity. (Page 1467) 


Small Business If campaign promises were 
more like legal contracts and 


less like New Year’s resolutions, the nation’s small 
businessmen could look forward to a happy 1957. 
But as things stand, the owners of the four million 
small American businesses can count no chickens 
hatched. In greatest doubt is the thing they want 
most: a tax cut. Last August, President Eisenhower’s 
Cabinet Committee on Small Business recommended 
a four-way program to cut the small business tax 
bill $600 million the first of the year. But the odds 
are against it. Influential Secretary of Treasury 
George M, Humphrey is flatly opposed to any tax 
cuts that might throw the budget out of balance. An 
Administration source says the President may not 
even propose tax legislation until the end of the 1957 
session, (Page 1470) 


Supreme Court Attempts to curb the power of 
the Supreme Court, begun in 


the 84th Congress, are sure to be renewed in the 
85th. But chances for success are slim. Leading 
the attack on the Court in 1957, as in 1956, will be 
Scutherners outraged by the 1954 Court decision 
outlawing segregation inthe public schoois. Marching 
with the Southerners under the states rights banner 
will be some Northerners concerned over what they 
consider. a growing trend toward federal supremacy 
in the Court’s decisions. (Page 1474) 





Rep. Hand Dies 


Rep. T. Millet Hand (R N.J.), a Member of 
Congress since 1944, died of a heart attack. He 
was 54. Hand won re-election in November to 
his seventh term in the House, where he was a 
member of the Appropriations Committee. He 
had been named by his local GOP organization 
as a possible gubernatorial candidate in 1957. 
Before coming to Congress Hand had served asa 
lawyer, newspaper publisher, county publisher 
and mayor of Cape May, N.J. (Page 1472) 











Campaign Spending 

The Special Committee to Investigate Campaign 
Expenditures for the House in 1956 issued its report, 
and concluded there was ‘drastic need of sweeping 
revisions”’ of federal election laws. The Committee 
recommended: raising existing ceilings on campaign 
expenditures; provision’ for ‘‘full disclosure’’ of 
campaign contributions and expenditures of candi- 
dates and political committees. The Committee said 
it had not resolved such questions as whether financial 
reporting requirements should be extended to include 
nomination campaigns or whether a tax deduction or 
credit should be allowed for small political contribu- 
tions. The report said the Committee generally 
agreed on its recommendations, and that ‘‘compara- 
tively minor’’ issues could be resolved in legislative 
hearings. (Page 1473) 


Western Representatives 


Four western states will be represented in the House 
in 1957 by seven of the 46 freshman Representatives 
elected in 1956. Among them is the first native of 
India to win a seat in Congress, Dalip S, Saund. 
Saund scored an upset victory over Aviatrix Jac- 
queline Cochran Odlum. The Westerners also include 
an ex-FBI agent, a former Representative and a 
wartime major general. (Page 1477) 
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